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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 
(Cuntinued from page 179.; 


Among the persecutions to which Friends of 
Norway were exposed, we find it noted about 
1840 that two estimable young Friends, Endre 
I. Dahl and Maria Endberg, having been mar- 
ried agreeably to the order of our Society, were, 
for that cause, sentenced to an imprisonment of 
ten days, to be kept on bread and water; which 
treatment was to be repeated as often as the 
magistrate should appoint, until all expenses re 
quired of them should be paid. 
also was directed to be annulled. But this sen- 
tence was finally set aside by the King. Soren 
Ericksen, of Stagland, who had a wife and six 
children, was prosecuted for not baptizing two 
of his children; and one horse, six cows, and 
some sheep were distrained. These were nearly 
all the cattle he possessed. The value is said to 
have been £13 English ; showing, we should 
suppose, the very high value of money there. 


About this time, the heavy sufferings to which 
the Friends of Stavanger were subjected, excited 
the tender sympathy of Friends in England. Our 
late dear friend, Jonathan Backhouse, of Dar- 
lington, sought to alleviate their sufferings a 
little, by a donation of ten pounds; of which, 
seven pounds were directed to be given to Soren 
Ericksen, of Stagland, in consideration of the 
very heavy distraint upon him. Elias Tasted 
remarks that he felt diffident in receiving the 
kind, benevolent gift; and with great tenderness 
and love, wished his thankfulness to be conv eyed 
to the liberal-minded donor. Three pounds were 
tendered to the new married couple, Endre and 
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Maria Dahl, under an apprehension that they 
had already been subjected to the suffering 
awarded by the court, on account of the manner 
of their marriage ; but these dear Friends posi- 
tively declined receiving the kind offer, on two 
grounds ; first, that the ‘threatened suffering had 
not yet been ‘inflicted ; and secondly, that they 
were in circumstances not requiring such aid. 
It was therefore directed to be given to other 
poor persons. 

On the same occasion, &n appeal was made on 
behalf of our suffering fellow professors, to those 
in authority at Stavanger, in a paper written by 
a Friend of Newcastle-on- Tyne, which was at- 
tended with a favourable result. It was as fol- 
lows : 


“ To the justices, magistrates, and persons in 
authority at Stavanger, and such other places in 
Norway, where there may be any of the Society 
of Friends, commonly called Quakers, residing. 


“The undersigned, being an acknowledged 
minister of the aforesaid religious Society at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, in Great Britain, sendeth 
greeting. 

“Permit me to plead with you on behalf of 
my fellow professors of the same faith, your 
countrymen ; some of whom, as I have been in- 
formed, are at times treated as evil doers, and 
punished as such by fine and imprisonment, 
merely because they conscientiously endeavor to 
serve God in the way which they believe is ac- 
ceptable to Him, but which happens not to be 
in accordance with the practice of the professors 
of the Lutheran Church, of which, as I under- 
stand, yourselves, with the majority of the people 
of your nation, are members. 


“To compel men to worship God in a manner 
which they are persuaded would not be accepta- 
ble unto Him, the God of the spirits of all flesh, 
and to practice rites and ceremonies in. the effi- 
cacy of which they have not faith, and which 
they are conscientiously persuaded are not calléd 
for at their hands by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whom God hath given tobe the Head over all 
things to his own church; this would only be to 
grieve and oppress tender consciences, and can- 
not promote true religion ; for, as the apostle, de- 
clares, in these things every man should be fully 
persuaded in his own mind, for ‘ whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin.’ 
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‘“‘ About two years ago, under the government 
of the late King of Prussia, an attempt was made 
to compel the members of the ancient Lutheran 
church to adopt a Liturgy, and to worship God 
ina manner which they did not believe was right 
for them to do, and to haye their children bap- 
tized and instructed by ministers chosen and ap- 
proved by the king and government, but not of 
the ancient Lutheran confession. The conse- 
quence was, that a large number of the poor 
Lutherans fled from their oppressors, and sought 
refuge in foreign lands, as in South Australia 
and North America. 

‘Several hundreds of those who went to 
America, came from Hamburgh to Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, on their way to Liverpool and New York. 
Several members of the Religious Society of 
Friends, called Quakers, of this town, on hearing 
of their arrival, were drawn, by Christian good- 
will, to visit them, and endeavored to soothe 
their afflictions, and to relieve their wants; and 
a considerable sum of money was collected and 
handed to them for their help and comfort. 
They were not of the same religious profession 
with us, in various respects ; but we believed them 
to be sincerely desirous of worshipping God, and 
of doing his will, according to the degree in 
which their minds were enlightened by his grace 
and good Spirit; and we regarded them as 
Christian brethren, and fellow disciples of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and fellow pilgrims toward 
the heavenly inheritance prepared for those who 
truly love, fear, and serve God. 
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rected ; which,” says E. T., “I gave an answer 
to, and offered to the press; but they were un. 
willing to print it, especially as it would mak, 
their own remarks of no effect. I yet hope to 
get it published.” 

A copy of the document was also sent to Lon. 
don; and our late dear Friend, William Allen, 
gave a copy to the Swedish ambassador; and 
there is reason to believe that it reached the 
hands of the King of Sweden. 

In reference to Endre Dahl’s marriage, Elias 
Tasted remarks, “ The verdict of the superior 
court is not yet announced ; but a letter from the 
court was sent to the judge of the district, in- 
quiring whether the new-married couple were 
real members of the Society of Friends, and 
whether they were married in the manner and 
according to the principles of the Fricnds of 
England. Being requested to answer, I replied 
in the affirmative. 

“T had an interesting conversation with our 
judge, and we parted in a friendly manner. He 


| sent a favorable reply, and kindly commended us 
|to the court, accompanied with a plea to the 


king.” 

It has been already stated that the king re- 
versed the sentence of the courts, relieving the 
dear Friends from their painful position, both as 
regarded the legality of their marriage, and the 
other penalties. 

3d mo. 25th, 1842, Elias Tasted writes, “ Per- 
secution is quiet at present, and the people 
generally are respectful and friendly towards us. 


“So much has the sympathy of the Society of | May we all ever keep close to the Lord, travail- 


Friends for these poor Lutherans been excited, 
that nearly three hundred pounds sterling has 


been contributed, which ig, now about to be sent | that nothing can hurt them. 


to Hamburgh, to assist upwards of two hundred 
of the same people, who are about to embark for 
South Australia. The chief part of this money 
has been given by members of our Religious So- 
ciety. 

“Thas, whilst we in England are seeking to 
comfort and assist the Lutherans from Prussia, 
the magistrates of Norway are fining and impri- 
soning our poor fellow members, who happen to 
be resident among them. Consider, I tenderly 
beseech you, whether the course you are pur- 
suing is such as our Heavenly Father, and our 
Lord and Sayiour Jesus Christ, will accept at 
your hands, as an acceptable service, or as at all 
for the advancement of his honor and glory. 

“ Your sincere friend, 
“ GeorGE RICHARDSON. 


“ Newcastle-upon- Tyne, 4th month 25th, 1841.” 


9th mo. 20th, 1841, Elias Tasted informed 
the writer of the foregoing appeal that the docu- 
ment had been printed, “and well spoken of, 
even by the judge, in this place; but a clergy- 
man attacked the letter by writing an apology, 
stating that judges aud persons in authority could 
not do otherwise than the law of the land di- 


| 


ing in humility before him. Then shall we see 
that He alone is the Preserver of his people, so 
The principal, or 
chief cause, both of men’s temporal and eternal 
unhappiness, is the craving after things which 
are forbidden. 

In this year, 1842, Elias Tasted built, chiefly 
at his own expense, a little meeting-house, for 
the use of the Society of Friends. It is about 
30 feet long, and 24 feet wide. Four pounds 
sterling were contributed toward the expense by 
Christian Ericksen, of Christiania, though not in 
membership. 

Thus has the Shepherd of Israel, the Bishop 
of souls, continued to watch over this little por- 
tion of his heritage. He has been pleased to 
preserve a little seed, and to nourish and water 
it from time to time; though, at sundry times, 
they have been tossed with tempests, and tried 
with sore afflictions. At the present time, the 
Society at Stavanger consists of about forty mem- 
bers, children included, They have gained the 
respect and good will of the local, as well as of 
the general government; and a disposition ap- 
pears to be prevalent toshelter them from perse- 
cution, though some trying instances of it have 
occurred. 

In the year 1844, our dear Friend, William 
Backhouse, of Darlington, obtained the needful 
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certificates, liberating him to pay a religious visit 
to Friends in Norway; his nephew, Edward 
Backhouse, of Sunderland, offering to be his 
companion. But, a few days before their in- 
tended departure, it pleased Infinite Wisdom to 
remove our beloved Friend from works to re-| 
wards. His death was awfully sudden; but we 
trust he was found “with his loins girt about, 
and his light burning.” The circumstance is 
alluded to in the letter from which the following | 
extracts are taken, as it also is in another, from | 
Ener Rasmussen, without date. 

After expressing his feelings in a similar man- 
ner to the above, he adds, 

‘There are about nine years gone since God 
called me out of Egypt (spiritually) and led me, 
as through the wilderness, to the land of pro- | 
He was pleased to give me a foretaste of 
that which he hath reserved, which taste con- | 
tinues to be very precious to me, strengthening | 
me in my further progress through the wilder- 
ness, which has since been my allotted path. 
My companions are those which my soul has 
sweet unity with, having experience of what | 
travelling pilgrims have to pass through at times, 
in the gloomy and cloudy wilderness. 

Here is mot any sounding instrument, as a 
minister of the Society, in our religious meetings ; | 
but the sounding, in our silent gatherings, is a 
low sigh or groan to the outward ear, and tears 


rolling down Friends’ cheeks to the outward eye; | 


mise. 


which, I believe, igthat sacrifice which the Lord, 


to this day, graciously accepts. And we have a 
hope that a day of greater clearness, or bright- | 
ness, will arise in the Lord’s time. 

“ We hope it will be cause of gladness to you | 
to hear that the Lord is at work among the peo- | 
ple of this town, in our apprehension, more than 
heretofore. Amongst the young people, some | 
are inclining to attend our meeting, and others 
are inquiring after the true way, which is cause 
of gladness to us. 

‘When that letter, giving account of the 
death of that Friend who had intended to visit 
us, was read in our meeting, it softened many 
hearts, and an inward cry arose that the Lord | 
may be near for the support of his family, and | 
strengthen them in this time of trial.” 

He proceeds to give an account of his family, 
and how, having since ‘their convincement, de- | 
clined having their children baptised with water, 
but had got several of their births registered by | 
the two months’ meeting, he enquires whether | 
such registry did not confer permanent member- | 
ship. .A suitable reply was given, in accordance | 
with the practice of Friends in England. 

His next letter refers to another interesting 
event ; that of Endre Dahl, a young man much 
esteeméd amongst them, coming over to Neweas- 
tle, to gain some furthor acquaintance with vhe | 
English language, chiefly with a view to his | 
greater usefulness csaongst them, in the way of 
reading and translating English Friends’ books 
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or writings, for their instruction and edification. 
He obtained permission from the governor, as a 
special favor, and in consideration of the esteem 
in which he held him. 
“ Stavanger, 4th mo. 4th, 1843. 

“To you, my dear Friends in England: 

“The river of the love of God extends itself 


| over land and sea; it extends also to you, my 


beloved Friends. I often seem as if I was 


|amongst you, and beheld you; and I can say 
| that we, as young Friends here, will be glad to 
| see any of you, dear Friends, in our country, if 
it please Divine Providence to send them, so 


that we could see and speak to them. And we 
hope the way would be made easier, if our beloved 
Friend, Endre Dahl, who is coming to see some 


| of you, could stop a little time amongst you, to 


learn the English language, and become a little 
more acquainted with you. We will greatly feel 
the want of him, whilst he is amongst you; but 
the desire of my heart is, that the grace of God 
may rest upon him. My love is to all them that 
love the appearing of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Your Friend, “ENER RASMUSSEN.” 
[To be continued. ]} 


Memorial of White- Water Monthly Meeting, In- 
diana, concerning JEREMIAH HUBBARD, who 
departed this life, at the house of his son-in- 
law, in the neighborhood af New Garden, In- 
diana, on the 23d day of the Eleventh month, 
1849, aged nearly 73 years ; a Minister about 
thirty-five years. 

The memory of this dear Friend being fresh 
in the minds of many of us, we incline to pre- 
serve upon record some memorial of him as fol- 
lows : 

He was born in Virginia, on the 13th day of 


|the Second month, 1777, and brought up im 


Person county, North Carolina. His parents 
were not at that time members of our religious 
society, but were piously inclined, and manifested 
a concern to bring up their children in a reli- 
gious life. 

We know but little of his early life, having no 
written statement before us concerning him; but 
he has been often heard to allude, in his public 
ministry, to the tender religious impressions he 
had in his early years, and the workings of di- 
vine grace upon his spirit, convincing him of sin, 
and leading him to see the necessity of a change 
of heart and life. He has often referred, with 
much feeling, to the tender care of his beloved 
mother in giving him Christian advice and_in- 
struction, remembering its moving and lasting 
effect upon his youthful mind, and its influenee 


| in preserving him from evil, and inducing him 


to chuose the yood—so that he was frequently 
concerned to press the duty of such eare and in- 
struction upon the consideration of other parents. 
Another circumstance we well remember—his 
speaking of the care of his mother in haying him 
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to read to her, for his instruction, when quite | Jesus Christ, and free grace through him, were 
young, from the New Testament, and the savory | themes frequently and largely dwelt upon in his 


impressions he received therefrom. These cir- 


cumstances may show, that some things which at | 


the time appear to be of no great consequence, 
exert an influence very durable over the tender 
minds of children. 


He bore abundant testimony to the power of | 


divine grace, in leading him, as years advanced, 
into much thoughtfulness as to his spiritual con- 
dition, and to see the necessity of conversion. 
He was enabled also to see the evil of unprofita- 
ble associates, and to turn aside from some of the 
temptations and snares into which the youth are 
liable to fall. 

He has expressed the opinion that he expe- 
rienced a change of heart by the time he was 
fifteen years of age. We have no doubt that he 
gave evidence of the influence of the changing 
power of the Spirit of Truth pretty young; for 
he was received, as we are informed, at his own 
request, into membership with our religious so- 
ciety at an early period of his life. 

He valued very highly the privilege of meet- 
ing with Friends for religious worship; a duty 
which there is reason to believe he attended to 
diligently, as he often referred, in after life, to 
his own experience, when admonishing others to 
the like duty. 

We know but little of his Christian progress 
after the time last referred to, until he was ac- 
knowledged a Minister of the Gospel. 

Being of an active mind and good natural en- 
dowments, he had obtained, without much benefit 
of schools, such knowledge of the usual branches 
of a common education, that thereby he became, 
for many years, quite useful as a teacher; during 
which he took much care to communicate reli- 
gious instruction as well as literary, to the chil- 
dren and youth who were placed under his 
charge. He was kind-spirited and generous, so 
that the youth who went to school to him, were 
much attached to him. 

As years advanced, he labored and travelled 
much in the service of the Gospel of Christ. The 
first long journey he made was to the north, in 
the year 1823. From this time onward he was 
much from home in the work of the ministry, 
visiting, in the course of his travels, Friends in 
almost all parts of the United States where they 
were settled, holding public meetings with them 
and others, and often holding public meetings at 
places where no Friends resided. He removed 
to the Western Country in the year 1837; and 
finally settled in Richmond, in the limits of this 
Monthly Meeting, to which he was joined by 
certificate. 

He had much zeal in the cause of Christ, and 
preached largely the grace freely offered through 
him for the salvation of fallen man. Indeed, the 
fallen and lost condition of man in his natural 
unregenerated state ; the necessity of regenera- 


tion ; the great love of God through our Lord ' 


public communications, accompanied with ex- 
hortations to obedience to that grace which brings 
salvation, and which has appeared to all men. 
The divinity, atonement, and mediation of our 
blessed Saviour; the necessity of sincere and 
living faith; the great reality of the Judgment 
to come, and of future rewards and punishments; 
and the necessity of conversion in order to salva- 
tion, are doctrines which he firmly believed, and 
labored extensively to inculcate. 

He had a deep regard for the Holy Scriptures, 


| believing that they are able to make wise unto 


salvation through faith in Jesus Christ, and 
therefore read and dwelt much upon their con- 
tents himself, and oftenrecommended others to 
do so, also—and that they should be read daily 
in families in a collective capacity. 

He possessed largely of the common frailties 
of human nature; and although his weaknesses 
were sometimes apparent, it was evident that he 
desired, and sought with much prayer, to live a 
life devoted to the service of Christ, and in the 
fellowship of the true spiritual Church. 

For several weeks previous to his confinement 
with his last illness, he appeared to be sensible 
that the end of his life was drawing near; and 
not being able to travel about, he sat much alone 
in silent meditation, being also several times en- 
gaged in vocal supplication with the family. 

He continued to have a deep interest in the 
welfare of our religious society; and hearing a 
favorable account of the proceedings of the 
Yearly Meeting, he remarked that he had “felt 
like the Lord would be with them ;” and at an- 
other time, speaking of the travails and exercises 
of those upon whom the burden of society very 
much rests, he said, “‘I can say, as it was said of 
the dear Saviour, I have seen the travail of my 
soul, and am satisfied.” 

After his confinement to bed, it was evident 
from some of his expressions, that the Lord, for 
some gracious purpose, saw meet that his faith 
should be proved, by permitting his mind to be 
somewhat clouded, on sccount of a want of all 
that clear evidence of his acceptance which he 
desired to have. But he was mercifully helped 
to maintain his faith ; and was once heard to say, 
“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him!” 
and again, “I will bear the indignation of the 
Lord.” 

His sufferings of body being at times very 
great, his prayers were poured forth to the God 
and Father of all mergies, to be healed of all 
maladies, and to be at rest; and at other times 
he was engaged in giving thanks and praises for 
the mercies granted him. 

One morning, after a night of deep conflict of 
mind, and great suffering of body, (on which oc- 
casion the earnest intercessions of some present 
for his relief from his sufferings and acceptance 
with the Lord, were poured forth) he remarked 
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that the burden was taken from his shoulders. 
This was afterwards more fully manifested by the 
ease and sweet composure of his mind, and the 
tranquillity and peace with which he was favored 
during the rest of the time he lived. 

Once, on being inquired of by a dear friend 
how he was, he replied, “perfectly easy, both in 
body and mind.” His hopes of eternal happi- 
ness appeared to rest entirely on the mercies of 
God, through the merits of Christ Jesus, claim- 
ing no title to salvation from any works of 
righteousness which he had done. He appeared 
to dwell with comfort on the following passage of 
Scripture: ‘ But ye are washed, but ye are sanc- 
tified, but ye are justified in the NAME OF THE 
Lorp Jesus, and by the Sprrir or our Gop.” 
That faith which he had maintained from his 
youth, continued to afford him a confiding hope, 
as an anchor of the soul, at the approach of 
death. 

He did not lose his love for the Scriptures: at 
one time he requested all to be still, and that a 
chapter be read, which being done, a friend near 
him knelt in supplication, to which, when ended, 
he said, “ Amen, saith my soul !” 

One evening several friends were in the room 
who thought the time of his departure near; he 
revived and spoke for some time, during which 
he said, “Friends, talk not to yourselves, but 
talk to the Lord, that Christ may dwell in your | 
hearts richly, by faith, teaching you to admonish | 
one another in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual | 


songs, making melody in your hearts to the 
Lord ;” with much more, closing with the words, 
“ Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” 

His heart seemed to be filled with love and 
tenderness towards the many friends who visited 
him in his last illness, and he expressed how | 


beautiful they appeared to him. He exhorted | 
some in the younger walks to be faithful in | 
bringing up their children: which great and 
weighty concern did not lose its importance in 
his mind now towards the winding up of his 
time here. 

To some aged friends who came to see him a} 
few days before his decease, he said, “ Friends, 
sit down, and make yourselves happy; the Lord 
lives here with us, and a glorious companion he 
is; kinder friends adying man never had; they 
come from far and neat to see me.” 

After this he did not say much more that 
could be understood. For a day and night pre- 
vious to the final close, his breathing became 
shorter, and losing the power of articulation, he 
frequently made efforts to speak, but could not 
be understood. The last accents which were 
heard, in a dying whisper, were, “ Jesus—come.”’ 
Soon after, with a look of great calmness and 
resignation, he expired. 





“Let nothing be lost,” said our Saviour; but 
that is lost that is misused. 
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Notice of Tuomas TatuaM, of Settle, England, 
who died 10th month 4th, 1852, aged 22 
years. 

The subject of this short memorial possessed a 
remarkable degree of vivacity, and kindness of 
disposition, which greatly endeared him to his 
relatives and friends. These attractive qualities 
sometimes induced others, whose example was 
likely to be of a pernicious tendency, to seek his 
company; but we have good reason to believe, 
that he was, to a large extent, mercifully pre- 
served from the temptations incident to those 
circumstances. 

From his infancy he possessed a delicate con- 
stitution, and indications of a pulmonary disease, 
under which he eventually sank, appeared about 
four years before his death. The means then 
resorted to were, however, under the Divine 
blessing, beneficial in checking the progress of 
the complaint; and although not very strong, 
he enjoyed a tolerable.degree of health until the 
summer of 1851, when symptoms of a similar 
character again shewed themselves. It was evi- 
dent to his friends, some time before this, that the 
work of Divine grace in his heart had been pro- 
ceeding; but he himself, shortly before his close, 
referred to this period as the time when his 
mind became “abidingly impressed with reli- 
gious feeling.” 

About the end of the 6th{month, in the present 
year, (1852), he had several attacks of hemor- 
rhage from the lungs, which rapidly reduced his 
strength; and though he subsequently rallied so 
far as to ride out, and even to walk short dis. 
tances, yet the improvement was of brief dura- 
tion, and he gradually declined. 

In the early part of his illness, our dear 
young friend seldom alluded to his own feelings 
in reference to the future ; but there was a calm- 
ness and peacefulness evident to those around, 
which betokened that his mind was stayed, trust- 


le * 
ing in God. 


Two or three weeks after the first attack of 
hemorrhage, in answer to a message received 
from a relative at a distance, he said, “Give my 
dear love to her, and tell her that I cannot tell 
her how I feel bodily, for I am never sure what 
an hour may bring forth ; as to the future, I feel, 
I hope I may say, resigned to leave the result in 
His hands, who is mighty and able to save the 
greatest of sinners.” 

About this period, looking very thoughtful 
after a severe return of the bleeding, he was 
asked how he was: when bursting into tears, he 
replied, “I hope you all feel resigned : He, who 
knows the end from the beginning, can raise up 
and lay low;” adding, “I have been very mer- 
cifully dealt with.’ Such, indeed, was often his 
thankful acknowledgment ; and throughout his 
illness he was. remarkably preserved in cheerful- 
ness, patience, and resignation. 

On the 21st of Ninth month, he remarked, 
that he had no doubt his illness was all for the 
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best; and that whether his time here was long 
or short, he hoped that he might be ready, with 
his lamp trimmed. The following day, his faith 
was deeply tried; he expressed his belief that 
the enemy was very near him, and he was dis- 
tressed for a time. He requested portions of the 
first epistle of John, and also one or two hymns | 
to be read ; he appeared to be wrestling in secret | 
prayer, and exclaimed, “O my God! O my Sa- 
viour |” 

Ninth month, 26th. After hearing a chapter 
read, he said he thought it would have been bet- | 
ter for him, if he had spent more time in study- 
ing the Scriptures, instead of occupying it so | 
much in drawing; “ but,” he added, in reference | 
to drawing, “it is a talent I have not buried; | 
and I believe the cultivation of it has kept me 
from many other things which would have been 
more hurtful.” In the afternoon of the same | 
day, he prayed for an increase of faith, and his | 
earnest desire seemed to be answered. Shortly 
afterwards, with an unwonted strength of utter- 
ance, his countenance, at the same time, beam- 
ing with an indescribable expression of happiness, 
} : “ Blessed . Je- 





he broke forth nearly as follows 
sus! blessed Jesus! it is glorious,—heaven is a 
glorious place. My sins are all forgiven me ; 
God has told me so. I am going to heaven, 
where you must all try to come ;” with many 
more expressions of similar import. After rest- | 
ing awhile, he wished two of his acquaintances to | 


be sent for, and addressed each, in a striking | 
manner. The exertion was almost more than 
his bodily frame could bear, and, for some hours, 
he appeared to be dying, but he again rallied. 
On more than one oceasion, he referred to the 
exercise he had passed through this day, and | 
spoke of the sweet peace with which he had af.- 
terwards been favored, and, in alluding to the 
support he had received, he added, “ It was by 
the help of the Spirit of my Saviour.”’ 

On the 27th, he remarked with tears, “ Week 
after week, and month after month, have I gone 
to our little meeting, and all has been dark, 
though I tried, at times, to draw nigh to God; 
and I have come home and read some trifling 
book! But,” he added, “I can say, however 
wicked I have been, that I have rarely, since I 
left school, omitted to read a psalm, or a portion 
of one, before going to bed; and I have often 





to an absent relative, adding, “Tell her that T 


get weaker, but the Lord sustains me, and I feel 
a full assurance that he will keep me to the end.” 
He alluded to Friends assembling at the Quarterly 
Meeting, and said, “ What a privilege it is to 
attend such meetings,” and in reference to that 
in the Twelfth month, he added, “ it was a favored 
one; my faith was strengthened, and my eyes 
opened to see some things that had before been 
dark to me.” 

During the last two days of his life, there was, 
at times, a degree of bodily restlessness which 
was distressing to witness, and his mind wandered 
much. But as his strength sank, he beeame 
calmer, and, not long before the close, he was 
clearly understood to say, “My mouth is so 
parched, I cannot speak to praise Him.” 

Shortly afterwards his purified spirit gently 
passed from its earthly tabernacle, and, through 
the merits and mercy of his Saviour, we thank- 
fully believe, that he is now for ever at rest, in 
the heavenly city, none of whose inhabitants can 
say “I am sick,” and the people who dwell 
therein are forgiven their iniquities.—Annual 
Monitor. 


THE CENSUS OF 1850—rTHE LIMITS OF THE 
REPUBLIC. 

The statistics of the census of 1850 are nearly 

ready. Among the tables, is one as follows, as 


| prepared by Col. Abert :— 


Square Miles. 
Area of the Pacific Slope or of the re- 
gion watered by rivers falling into 
the Pacific, - - - - 778,266 
Area of the Mississippi Valley or of the 
region watered by the Mississippi, 
Missouri and their tributaries, - 
Area of the Atlantic Slope 
proper, - - - 


1,237,311 
637,100 


Area of the Atlantic Slope 


including only the waters 
falling into the Gulf of 
Mexico, west of the Mis- 
sissippi, ° * . 
Area of the Atlantic Slope 
including only the waters 
falling into the Gulf of 
Mexico, east of the Mis- 
sissippi, - : : 


183,646 


146,830 


prayed, though too often in my own strength.’’| Total of the Aiantie Slope or of the 
One of his relatives going to his bedside the fol-| regions whose waters fall into the 


lowing morning, the dear invalid said, “Oh! I 
have a precious Saviour, and he has been near to 
me this morning. He is precious!” 

The desire being expressed, that our hearts 
might be filled with gratitude and praise to the 


Atlantic, - . ‘ ° 





Total area of the United States and 


their territories in 1850, - 2,983,153 


This estimate by Col. Abert has some claims 


Almighty, for his loving-kindness and tender | to authenticity, which cannot be urged for thos: 
mercies, he looked up, and said, “I feel so full | more commonly used, but we observe that in a 


of love.”’ 


He remarked, also, how kindly he had | subsequent part of the introduction, the aggre- 


been cared for—a poor sinner; spoke of the} gate area of the Union given by States and Ter 


goodness of his Saviour, and said that all seemed | ritories, is 3,306,000 square miles. 


clear. 


The latter 


On the 29th, he sent a message of love ' amount is the result of an examination of various 


967,576 - 
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oficial reports from the Land Office, Congress, 

and the State Department. The statement given 

in the Census Report of 1852, of the Territory 
of the United States is 3,230,572 square miles. 

Mr. De Bow remarks upon the foregoing table 
as follows :— The territorial extent of the Re- 
public is, therefore, nearly ten times as large as 
that of Great Britain and France, combined ; 
three times as large as France, Great Britain, 

Austria, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Hol- 

land and Denmark together; one and one-half 

times as large as the Russian Empire in Europe ; 
one-sixth less only than the area covered by the 
fifty-nine or sixty empires, states and republics 
of Europe ; of equal extent with the Roman Em- 
pire, or that of Alexander, neither of which is 
said to have exceeded 3,000,000 square miles. 

The area of all the States of Europe is given 
as 3,684,832 square miles. The areas of the 
different countries on this continent are given as 
follows : 

Square Miles. 
8,306,865 
3,050,398 
1,038 834 

203,551 
394,000 
380,000 


8.373.648 


U.S. by detailed estimate, 
British America, 

Mexico, 

Central America, 

Russsian America, 

Danish America (Greenland) 


Total area of North America, 


The shore line of the United States, as fur- | 


nished by the Coast Survey office, is as follows : 


Ocean 

lina in 
ateps of 
10 miles. 


Main Shore, 
igeluding 
bays, sounds, 


| Rivers to 
Islands head of | Total 
| he. } tide, } 
Atlanntic 
coast 
Pacific 
coast. | 


6,828 6,655 | 19,844 2,059 
1,405 
1.643 


5,:07 


3,895 
. € ’ 
3.44 > } 3. 9.590 


t es OD 


Estimated population of the United States at 

certain periods since 1701: 
1701, - - - - 
1749, . . 
1775, 


262,000 
° é 1,058,000 
(including 500,000 slaves, ) 2,803,000 


ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
The most interesting intelligence of the month 


from the Arctic Expedition, announcing the dis- 
covery of the Northwest Passage. The honor of 
the achievement belongs to Captain MeClure, of 
the ship Investigator, which had been absent for 
three years, and concerning which very serious 
anxieties began to be entertained. The news 
was brought by Capt. Inglefield, of the Pheonix, 
who was the bearer of dispatches from Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher and Captain Kellett, as well as 
from Commander McClure himself. The trans- 
port Breadalbane, which accompanied the Phee- 
nix, was crushed in the ice off Beechey Island, 
on the 21st of August; but no lives were lost. 
On the 18th, M. Bellot, a lieutenant of the 





| September arrived at Cape Parry. 
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French navy, who had accompanied Commander 
Inglefield, being sent with dispatches to Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher, was driven off from the shore, with 
two men, on a floe of ice; and while reconnoi- 
tring from the top of a hummock, was blown by 
the gale into a deep crack in the ice, and perished 
by drowning. His two companions, after being 
driven about without food, for thirty hours, were 
enabled to land and rejoin their company. Sir 
Edward Belcher had wintered in Wellington 
Channel : it was hisintention to return to Beechey 
Island. Captain Kellett wintered at Dealy 
Island : and it was a party from his vessel that 
discovered the dispatch from Commander Me- 
Clure which led to a knowledge of the position 
of his vessel, the Investigator, which was last 
seen on the 6th of August, 1850, and which, as 
now appears, was frozen in the ice on the 24th 
of September, 1851. The dispatches received 
from Captain McClure are very voluminous, and 
have not yet been published in full. Captain 
McClure, it will be remembered, went in com- 


‘mand of the Investigator in the early part of 


1850, under Captain Collinson, of the Enterprise, 
to Behring’s Straits. Captain Collinson having 
failed to penetrate the pack-ice, returned to 
Hong Kong, where he wintered: but Captain 
McClure took the responsibility of disobeying 
the order of Captain Kellett, the chief officer on 
that station, and pashed onward with the deter- 
mination to force a passage to the northeast. On 


ithe 5th of August, 1850, he rounded Point Bar 


row, the northeastern extremity of Behring’s 
Straits, and then bore east, keeping near the 
shore : and on the 24th he reached Point War- 
ren, near Cape Bathurst; and on the 6th of 
y: From this 
point high land was discovered, which was taken 
possession of, and named Baring Island ; and two 
days later other land was discovered, and named 
Prince Albert’s Land. The Investigator sailed 
up a narrowechannel running between these two, 
and had nearly passed through, when, on the 8th 
of October she became fixed in the ice, and re- 
mained stationary during the winter. Parties 
were sent out to explore, and it was soon ascer- 
tained that the channel opened into Barrow 


| Straits—thus establishing the existence of the 
from Great Britain is the receipt of disnatches 


Northwest Passage. During the spring the 
coasts were explored, and various tribes of Esqui- 
maux were discovered. On the 14th of July, 
1851, the ice opened, and the ship was again 
afloat, and the effort was made to pass through 
the strait. The progress, however, was arrested 


lon the 16th of August by strong northeast winds 


driving large masses of ice to the southward. 
Thus baffled, Captain McClure boldly resolved on 
returning through the straits and passing north 
of Baring’s Island, which he succeeded in doing, 
reaching the north side on the 24th of Septem- 
ber. On the night of that day his vessel was 
again frozen up, and up to the date of Captain 
McClure’s last despatch, April 10, 1853, she had 
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not been liberated. In April, 1852, a party 
crossed the ice to Melville Island, and deposited 
a document giving an account of the progress of 
the Expedition, and also of the position of the | 
Investigator. The doewment was discovered by | 
Captain Kellett’s officers, only a few days before | 
Captain NceClure had made arrangements for de- 
serting his ship. Lieutenant Pim was immedi-| 
ately directed to open a communication with the | 
party, which he succeeded in doing; and on the 
ith of April, Captain McClure crossed the ice, 
and had an interview with Captain Kellett. The 
latter had sent a surgeon to the Investigator, 
with instructions to have the crew desert the | 
vessel, unless there should be twenty of them in 
good health and willing to remain for another 
season. It will thus be seen, that although the 
existence of a Northwest Passage has been esta- | 
blished, it has not yet been made. No trace of | 
Sir John Franklin has been discovered by any of | 
these expeditions. —Harper’s Magazine. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 10, 1853. | 
Our readers will find in the present number, a 
condensed account of the solution of the great 
nautical problem which has exercised the ingenu- 
ity and hardihood of navigators, from the days of 
Edward VI , to our own time. It is ascertained that 
a@ passage, sometimes navigable, exists between 





Behring’s Straits and Baffin’s Bay, but so obstruct- 
ed with ice that it has not yet been traversed in 
one continuous voyage. It is, however, very ques- 
tionable whether this passage, which has cost so 
great an expenditure of treasure and of life to dis- 
cover, will eventually prove of any commercial 
advantage. The Strait where Captain McClure 
has been so long frozen up, offers a discouraging 
connection between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. One great object of the late explorations 
in these arctic seas, remains unaccom plished. The 
fate of Sir John Franklin and his company con- 
tinues unknown. 

When we reflect on the amount of treasure and 
life, which has been sacrificed in search of a 


North-West passage from the Atlantic to the Paci- | 


fic, and the slender prospect of benefit derivable 
from its discovery, we may reasonably regret that 
so much has been expended and endured to so little 
purpose ; yet how trifling must that amount ap- 
pear when compared with the expenditures and 
sufferings produced by national conflicts, even 
when prosecuted to a very limitedextent! All 
the men who have perished in these Northern ex- 
plorations, from Sir Hugh Willoughby to Sir John 
Franklin, would hardly bé missed among those 
who found their fate in the Russian expeuition of 


1812. 
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Visit To THE Prisons.—It is seldom that the 
Editor of the Review has had occasion or oppor- 
tunity to notice the visits of any ministers of our 
Society to that neglected and outcast portion of 
the community who occupy our prisons and peni- 
tentiaries. Yet, when we call to mind the decla- 
ration of our Saviour, that he came, not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance, we can 
scarcely fail to conclude that our prisons, which cer- 
tainly contain a large share of the most depraved 
class of the community, might be reasonably ex- 
pected to constitute a field in which his ministers 
would sometimes find it their duty to labor. 

It is understood that there are now confined in 
the two prisons, on Coates street and in Moya- 


mensing, from 1200 to 1300 prisoners. Some of 


them under sentence forvarious periods of time, 


and others awaiting their trial on different charges. 
Now it is presumable that a great majority of these, 
while at liberty, were seldom seen at places of 
worship, and consequently their opportunities of 
hearing the gospel preached were very rare ; and 
that they were still rarer of hearing it from the 
lips of ministers of our Society. This opportu- 
nity has been recently offered to the occupants of 
these prisons by a female minister, a member of 
the Western District in this city, who has found 
her mind engaged to remember the prisoners, and 
carry the message of the gospel to those who may 
be ready to conclude that no man careth for their 
souls. 

As from the arrangements of the prisons, the 
prisoners could not be collected in a single room, 
but continued in their cells, their visitors had to 
take seats in one of the large corridors, where 
the prisoners in the adjacent cells could be ad- 
dressed, though not seen by the friend, or her 
companions. The hopes, the invitations, and the 
promises of the gospel, were in this manner offer- 
ed to the invisible audience, in the soft accents of 
a minister, who was to them equally invisible. 
In order to make these exercises available to all, 
five visits were paid to the penitentiary on Coates 
street, and three to the Moyamensing prison. 


It is not the business or the design of the editor 
to prescribe the fields of labor in which Friends 
in the ministry ought toengage. We may how- 
ever indulge a hope, that some of this class will 
be stimulated by the example above noticed, 
closely and seriously to examine, whether it may 
not sometimes fall within the sphere of their duty 
to go and do likewise. 


Marriep,—aAt Friends’ Meeting, Salem, Iowa, 


on the 43d of Eleventh month, Jonnw Convatr, of 


Richmond, Indiana, to Maxy R. Crew, daughter 
of Walter and Sarah Crew, members of Salem 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, lowa. 
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Diep,—At his residence, in Fairfield, Maine, 
on the 28th of Tenth month last, Zaccuevs Bower- 
man, a highly esteemed minister, member of Sid- 
ney Monthly Meeting, in the 90th year of his age. 
He was on a religious visit to a neighboring meet- 
ing. when he was attacked with a distressing af- 
fection of the spinal nerve, and was enabled with 
much difficulty and suffering to reach home. His 
mind was preserved clear, his heart being made 
to rejoice and bless the Lord his Saviour. He ex- 
pressed his belief that the Lord, in his adorable 
mercy, had forgiven all his sins, and that a man- 
sion was prepared for him. 





—— At St. Alban’s, Maine, while at work in 
his garden, of a disease of the heart, on the 26th 
of Tenth month last, Moses Hawks, an esteemed 
elder of St. Alban’s Monthly Meeting, aged 66 | 
years. 

— In Cranston, Rhode Island, on the 14th of | 
Tenth month last, of a distressing illness of two | 
months, which she bore with Christian patience | 
and resignation, CatHarine M., wife of Amos C. 
Earle, in the 39th year of her age. A member of 
Greenwich Monthly Meeting. 

— At his residence, on the 22d of Tenth month 





| 
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In alluding to two eminent men—one a minis- 
ter in our religious society, the other William 
Wilberforee—he remarks : 

“There seems to have been a striking coinci- 
dence in the minds of these pious individuals on 
a Very important part of Christian experience : 
that they themselves were nothing, but that 
Christ was every thing—their stay, their staff, 
and their only hope of salvation. I believe it 
not unfrequently happens that the most favored 
religious characters, previous to their putting off 
mortality, are thus unrobed of all that formerly 
distinguished them from their brethren; and 
with no other covering than the simple vesture 
of humility, which may long have been as a sack- 
cloth underneath, wait the coming of the Lord 
to clothe them with the wedding-garment, and 
thus render them admissible into His marriage- 
chamber.” 

As in ancient day “they that feared the Lord 
spake often one to another, and the Lord heark- 


| ened and heard it,” it appears to have been a pe- 


last, aged 62 years, Jonn Hixu, a valuable minister, | culiar joy to him to commune with his fellow- 


and member of Pelham Monthly Meeting, Canada 
West. 





At Springdale, Cedar County, Iowa, on the 
9h of Eleventh month last, Lypra,H., daughter 
of Samuel and Ann C. Cappoe, in the 17th year 
of her age, a member of Red Cedar Monthly 
Meeting. 

—— Of typhoid fever, after an illness of more 
than nine weeks, on the 7th of the Eleventh 
month, at the residence of her father, Josiah Mc- 
Millan, in Clinton County, Ohio, Susannan Me- 


Mittay, in her 17th year, a member of Centre 
Monthly Meeting. 


—— At his residence, in Salem, Iowa, on the 
17th of Tenth month, Extsua S. Brown, M. D., in 
the 30th year of his age, a member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Iowa. 

—— Near Salem, lowa, on the Ist of Eleventh 
month, Haxnan, wife of Charles Blackledge, a 
— of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, | 
owa. 





f dropsical affection, which she bore pa- | 
tiently for some years, at her residence, in Clinton 
county, Ohio, on the 22d of Tenth month, in the 
59th year of her age, AnicaiL, wife of Jesse Lundy, 
a valuable member of Center Monthly Meeting. 








MEMOIR OF JONATHAN HUTCHINSON. 
(Continued from page 156.) 


“ Words fitly spoken are as apples of gold in 
pictures of silver’’—beautiful in application and 
enduring in value. The correspondence of this 
Father in the church abounded in these precious 
gems, enlarging the hearts and enlightening the 
spiritual views of the seekers after Truth. He 
could behold with gladness the good part in 
others, who were not of the particular fold in 
which he felt it his great privilege to be em- 
braced in religious profession, and towards them 
he thought himself qualified at times to apply 
this language : “When I meet a man of a pure 
mind my own is at rest.” 


believers, and he speaks of the visits of such as 
“one of those circumstances wherewith, under 
the denomination of ‘helps,’ a gracious Provi- 
dence from time to time, and as he sees our need 
of them, relieves our wilderness journey. These 
helps are various both in kind and degree; for 
our great Alchymist can transmute even the least 
occurrence into gold or a jewel. Thus since you 
left us, I have received another of these favors 
by an interesting communication from our mu- 


| tually beloved J. and H.; and again I have de- 


rived much comfort from the remembrance of 
this verse in Proverbs; “In the fear of the Lord 


| is strong confidence and his children shall have a 


place of refuge.’’ 
ao 


“When we are fording the current of adver- 
sity, which in its windings, often intersect our 


| path, even such little incidents as these some- 


times prove like stepping stones, on which we 
can place our feet awhile, and, if not without 
fear at least without dismay, calmly survey the 
surrounding waters. But alas! such is the tem- 
perament, such the unworthiness, and such are 
the weights we have to carry, that it is difficult 
for some of us, as I believe thou wast to thy cost 
made sensible of in our little meeting, to keep 
our heads above water. May it please Him who 
prayed that Peter’s faith might not fail to inter- 
cede for us! Here is my sheet anchor.” 
we” ari.» 

Thou inquirest of my health and spirits. 
The first, I am thankful to say is good, and [am 
told I look well for my age, (nearly 74); of the 
last, what shall I say? A monument of mercies 
innumerable! a brand plucked out of the fire! I 
ought to be ashamed to complain. If I know 
myself I am ashamed to murmur; yet if steer- 
ing clear of both I might simply deseribe—truth 
would certainly exclude boasting. The scenes 
and changes, temporal and spiritual, of which in 
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the course of my checquered ala I tos 
been a witness and a partaker, with the reflec- 
tions arising out of them, do at times press so 
heavily upon me as in opposition to all my striv- 
ing and better feelings, to make me tremble. 


Here I should say, that my friends are kind and | 


my children affectionate; and that therefore 
mine is an insulated sorrow. Well, be it so! in 
the hour of my conversion, in that eventful hour, 
I was commanded to be patient in adversity. 
Moreover, I know that I cannot have one pain 
more of body or mind than I have deserved. I 
am also very desirous that my sins may go be- 
forehand to judgment, so that my sufferings may 
terminate with the present life; and can I ex- 
pect all this without enduring many tribulations? 
What then remains but prayer for resignation 
and for ability to bear them ? 

“Thou my dear friend wilt, I am sure thou 
dost, pray forme. The mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus is not only a darling theme with me, but 
I trust I may with reverence and humility add, 
here is my rock and re ‘fuge in affliction ; when— 
but Ineed not dilate belie ving as I do that on 
this point we and thy dear companion have one 
common faith and hope. 

“Tn my morning meditation the words ‘Thy 
rod and thy ste ff they comfort me,’ were brought 
to my mind ; and on turning to the precious 
Psalm which contains them, my heart was some- 
what tendere od ; 
they could, have wept; but there is a state in 
which those fountains seem sealed up, and we 
are denied the consoling relief of tears. Now in 
this description, I hope. there is no murmuring ; 
for I can truly and sincerely say at the end of it, 
‘Good is the Lord in all and through all that 
has befallen us ;’ although, as his ways are higher | 
than our ways, and his thoughts than our 
thoughts, He may and often does deal very in- 
scrutable with us.” 

“ Although during the first era of my life up 
to about twenty, no human being could, I think, 
be more fond of society and its pleasures, yet the 
turnings and windings of my path since that day 
have not only led me into a mental wilderness 
but have very much reconciled me to all I find 
there; so that being much alone is neither dis- 
couraging nor disagreeable to me. On the con- 
trary, when I hear, and now and then get a 
view, as I did lately, at a Lincoln electioneering, 
of the mighty stir in the great and busy world, 
I solace myself with such thoughts as these : 

Oh! solitude, the man who thee foregoes, 
When lucre hires him, or ambition stings, 


Shall never know the source whence all true gran- 
deur springs.” 
To 


“ At our last parting thou thought I 
looked rather anxious and depressed ; I am not | 


aware that this was more the case then, than I 
expect may pretty often happen. I should re- 
gret giving an appearance of ‘gloom to religion, © 


and I believe my eyes would, if 
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for none ican to it; and still more to make 
the heart of the righteous sad, by bearing about 
| with me a visible expression of my own cares. 
Perhaps it might not be too much for me to say, 
that, as sacke oth has on various accounts long 
been the covering of my spirit, this homely gar- 
ment, though meant to be secret, may sometimes 
unintentionally and unknown to myself, be seen 
through the veil of flesh, that transparent veil, 
of which, in allusion to fine threads of mortality 
at last giving way, it has been beautifully ob- 
served, one gentle sigh may rend, and introduce 
/us into an entirely new state of things, a purely 
spiritual world.” 





(To be continued.) 


FLAX IN AMERICA, 


With some observations on the h istory of its cul- 
ture and manufacture in other countries, and 
their prospects in our own. 

(Continned from page 172.) 

In an early part of this essay, it was stated 
that Flax is cultivated largely, in the Western 
States, for the sake of the seed only; the stalk 
and its fibre being entirely wasted. An accurate 
personal investigation since that time, has fully 
confirmed the statements then made with regard 
to the extent of the Flax-seed crop. In Ohio it 
was considered by the principal contractors for 
the seed, which they use for the manufacture of 
oil, that 80,000 acres is a very moderate estimate 
for that State. 

The published reports of the Agricultural 
Board of Ohio have also just been issued, and 
form an additional evidence on this subject. 
They estimate the number of acres of Flax culti- 

vated in 1852, in Miami county, at 15,000, and 

in Preble county 14,000, from the returns fur- 
nished. The whole ‘number of counties in Ohio 
is 87, and in most of these Flax-seed is alluded 
to as being an important crop; but in no other 
cases do the figures appear to be given. Al- 
though the two counties above named are most 
largely engaged in:this cultivation, yet in Mont- 
gomery, Darke, Delaware, and several other 
counties, it is one of the principal crops ; and 
linseed oil mills are scattered all over the State. 
An intelligent partner of one of these establish- 
| ments estimates the crop of Ohio for the year 
1853, at 100,000 acres. Yet in all this State it 
has not appeared that any flax-fibre has been 
saved, or er for the market; and an en- 
quiry ‘of the leading forwarding hous ses in Cin- 
cinnati, and other principal towns of Ohio, has 
not resulted in any information on the subject. 
In Ireland, on the contr: iry, for many years the 
\farmer turned his whole attention to the preser- 
vation of the fibre, and neglected entirely the 
| care of the seed. This habit arose, in the first 
| pl ice, from a false rennet which formerly 
| pre wailed, that the two objects were incompatib ile 
with each other; it being believed that to pro- 
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eure the finest flax, and the highest profit from 
the crop, the plant must not be allowed to go to 
seed. Even when this prejudice was corrected, 
and it was found that the maturity of the flax 
rather improved than injured the fibre, they 
were still unable to gather the seed by the old 
method of threshing, without materially injuring 
the stalk of the plant, and thus losing more than 
they would gain. 

The Flax Improvement Society of Ireland aec- 
cordingly devoted much time and attention to 
the discovery and introduction among the farm- 
ers, of a new mode of rippling, or gathering the 
seed, which would avoid the injuries to the fibre 
which threshing occasioned. In their published 
report for the year 1844, they thus speak of the 
partial accomplishment of their labors : 


“ A prejudice had formerfy prevailed against saving 
the seed from an idea that it would injure the quality 
of the fibre. This had been heightened by an injudi- 
cious manner of rippling, by which the ends of the flax 
were considerably frayed and injured. Through the 
printed documents which your committee issued, and 
especially by the practical instruction of the society’s 
agriculturists, the farmers were taught the proper 
manner of rippling. This season (1844), almost every- 
where through the country, a large portion of the 
crop of seed has been saved ; and the flagw-fibre has not 
een at all deteriorated, when the operation was per- 
formed with care. Your committee have reason to 
believe that fully one-sixth of the flax grown in Ire- 
land this season has been rippled.”? 


By this extract it will be seen that, within ten 
years, five-sixths of all the seed grown in that 
country was wasted. At the present time more 
than nine-tenths of all the flax-fibre grown in the 
United States is equally neglected ; the object of 
the farmer being fully answered by securing the 


very portion of the crop, so long deemed in Eu- 


rope unworthy of attention. 

We have then clear evidence that while, in 
the agricultural districts of America, the flax 
crop, When grown for the seed alone, is consid- 
ered worthy of extensive cultivation, by the side 
of their wheat and corn; in the old countries of 
Europe, on the other hand, it was found to yield 
a satisfactory profit over their high rents, tithes, 
and taxes, when raised with sole reference to the 
fibre. We have also the high testimony of the 
lrish Flax Society, that these objects are not at 
all incompatible ; and that either crop may be 
secured without injury to the other. It may, 
therefore, be fairly considered that the first pro- 
position which it was one of the objects of these 
articles to prove, is sufficiently established :— 
“That there is no branch of industry more likely 
. be remunerative to the American farmer, than 
the growth of Flax.’ 

In comparing the returns of the flax crops in 
America and Europe, one is principally struck 
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where long experience has developed the most 
profitable manner of growing it. Perhaps there 
is no plant which is more sensitive to such atten- 
tion, on the part of the farmer, than flax. Its 
roots strike downwards to a considerable depth, 
almost in a straight line; and hence its growth 
is peculiarly dependent upon the proper prepara- 
tion of the soil. 

In Ireland and Belgium it is usual to plough 
the ground in the early winter, and again very 
thoroughly before sowing the seed in the spring. 
It is also harrowed and rolled, and when prepa- 
red for the finer kinds of flax, it presents all the 
appearance of a flower garden. By this careful 
attention to loosening and pulverizing the soil, 
they are enabled to sow the seed very closely— 
say two or three bushels to the acre; and thus 
while they obtain a very fine light fibre, which 
| is unbroken by the low branching which results 
from a coarse or rank growth of the plant, they 
also gather much larger crops of the seed than 
we obtain in America; although the general 
opinion here, is that a loose sowing will yield the 
most seed. 

The next most important subject of attention, 
is the quality and cleanliness of the seed. It is 
a curious property of the flax plant that it dete- 
riorates by répeated sowing. Hence it is usual 
to change the seed every second season, import- 
ing each year enough to raise seed for the crop 
‘of the ensuing year. Thus in Belgium they im- 
| port Riga seed, and in Ireland, either Russian, 
Belgium or American seed; which they sow in 
small patches to obtain the material for the fol- 
lowing season’s operations. By this means the 
| plant is kept in a much more healthy condition ; 
|the crop is larger, and the fibre finer and more 
valuable. This fact is either unknown or totally 
| disregarded in this country; and it will be ne- 
cessary to adopt the experience of the old world 
in this respect, if we expect to compete with them 
in the character of our flax or linen. 

Another important matter is the cleanliness of 
the seed, which should be carefully examined 
before being sown: and to save the trouble of 
weeding afterwards, it is much better to sift it 
clear of all weed or grass seeds before sowing. 
If this be done, and the ground also prepared, 
there will probably be very little need of an after 
weeding ; though in Europe it is usual to go over 
the ground once, after the flax has attained a 


| height of 3 or 4 inches, and carefully remove the 


weeds which have appeared. In later stages of 
its growth this is unnecessary, as the plant is 
strong enough to take care of itself; and is re- 
markable for its property of killing out weeds. 
Mr. Deman, who has been already alluded to as 


| having been employed by the Irish Flax Society 





vith the small quantity, both of seed and fibre, 
procured in this country from an acre of land. 
fhis arises from the superior cultivation and care 
which is bestowed upon the crop in those coun- 

tes where its value is properly appreciated, and | 


quality of fibre. 


to instruct the farmers of that country in the 
proper methods of growing the crop, thus touches 
on these subjects. 


« Riga seed is peculiarly adapted to produce a good 
Dutch and American seed are apt to 
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bring forth a branchy, coarse stem. Home saved seed, 
the product of Riga, will produce finer and better fibre 
than the direct Riga seed; but to use it more than two 
successive years will not be profitable for sowing. 
Three bushels of Riga, or 24 of home saved, is the 


necessary quantity of seed required for an English 
acre. 


*¢ It is better to sow too thick than too thin, as with 
thick sowing, the plant grows long and fine; instead 
of which thin sowing produces a coarse branchy stem 
with much seed, but a very inferior quality of fibre. 
After sowing the seed, cover it aeross with a seed 
harrow, as this makes it spread more equally, and 
avoids the small drills made by the teeth of the har- 
row. Lastly, roll it with a light roller. The seed 
should be covered about an inch deep. It is of the 
greatest importance that the seed should be sown very 


even.”’ 

Such is an outline of the most approved me- 
thods of flax cultivationin Europe. It appears 
probable that a modification of these instructions 
would be desirable for this country; as at present 
the quantity of seed sowr per acre varies from } 
to ¢ bushel, instead of 24 to 3 bushels, as Mr. 
Deman suggests. The greatest profit would 
doubtless be found to consist in a medium course; 
by sowing 13 to 2 bushels per acre, the farmer 
would secure a tolerably fine fibre, and yet with 
additional care and cultivation he might increase 
considerably the present average of seed. Such 
at least is the opinion of the most intelligent and 
best informed parties in the western flax growing 
States, with whom the writer has happened to 
converse. 

Presuming now that the flax has been sown, 
harrowed, weeded, and far advanced toward the 
maturity of the plant, let us glance at the me- 
thods hitherto followed in its after treatment. 
The object of the farmer being, in Europe, to 
save the fibre, and labor being cheap in these old 
countries, as well the crop being highly remune- 
rative, no other plan has been followed for gath- 
ering the stalk, than the old fashioned method 
of pulling it by hand. Thus in Ireland and Bel- 
gium, in these days of steam engines and electric 
telegraphs, reaping machines and threshing ma- 
chines, the fields are still seen covered, in the 
time of the flax harvest, with men, women and 
children, laboriously pulling it up stem by stem, 
precisely as they were wont to doin Egypt in 
the days of the old Pyramid. 

On this point therefore we must lay aside all 
European authorities, in this new country, where 
labor is dear and land so cheap, and strike out a 
new course for ourselves. Warnes, Deman, 
Dickson, the Irish Flax Society, all fail to furnish 
any ideas of value on this important subject, nor 
does there appear in them a thought or a sugges- 
tion, as to any other method of gathering the 
crop than by hand pulling. It is manifest how- 
ever that this will never do, whefe labor is worth 
a dollar and a half a day in harvest time, and 
land can be bought for a dollar and a quarter an 
acre. Indeed, were there no alternative than 
this hand pulling, we might as well abandon 
here the whole enterprise of flax culture in 
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America. For no one would believe that our 
enterprising and “go ahead” people would ever 
consent to follow the slow fashions which were 
current in the days of King Cheops, or even of 
Pliny; or that a Yankee would be stooping, for 
days together, over a flax patch, pulling up the 
stalks one by one, while his neighbor was mow- 
ing down a wheat field of a thousand acres, with 
McCormick’s reaping machine ; or the California 
express train was flying over the prairies, as it 
will be in ten years, at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour. 

Some plan must therefore be devised to reme- 
dy this difficulty, either by cutting the stalk by 
the reaping machine, or by the invention and 
adoption of some method of machine pulling. 
Were there no other objection to~cutting the 
stalk, than the loss of the lower part of the fibre, 
this would be more than counterbalanced by the 
facility of gathering vast tracts of the Flax. But 
though, for commoner qualities, this may be 
found to answer, and it is believed by many in- 
telligent persons—among them Professor Wil- 
son—that it will ultimately succeed, yet on the 
other hand there are graver objections to it. It 
is impossible to lay the stem with that degree of 
evenness, by the present reaping machine, which 
is desirable for the after processes. Again, it is 
contended by one of the most practical authori- 
ties on flax in this country—Mr. Galbraith, of 
Wisconsin—that the flax stalk being a hollow 
tube, closed at the roots by a cane-like joint, the 
juices of the plant are preserved in it by pulling, 
which are lost by cutting the stalk above the 
junction of the root. 

It is fortunate however for American progress, 
that the same restless energy and enterprise 
which render our people dissatisfied with old 
methods of procedure in such cases, seems also 
to stimulate their inventive character, and perse- 
vering ingenuity, to devise an improvement on 
them. In the case before us, this is happily 
seen; and several ingenious machines have been 
already patented for pulling flax, which their in- 
ventors believe will entirely accomplish the end 
in view ; and prove as valuable acquisitions to the 
flax grower, as the reaping machine has proved 
for the gathering of wheat or other grain. From 
present appearances, more than one of these will 
be found to answer the end in view; and we may 
safely calculate on the perfection of these instru- 
ments before there will be any call for them in 
next year’s crop. ALPHA. 

(To be continued.) 


A TRUE MAN. 

The Cincinnati Genius of the West tells the 
following story of consistent and frank fidelity to 
Temperance principles : 

A gentleman cooper called upon a negro who 
owns a fine farm in Ohio, and wished to purchase 
some stave timber. Our colored friend inquired 
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for what purpose he wanted it. He received for 
an answer :—‘I have a contract for so many 
whiskey barrels.’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ was the prompt reply, ‘ I have the 
timber and want the money, but no man shall 
purchase a single stave or hoop-pole or a particle 
of grain of me for that purpose.’ 

Of course Mr. Cooper was not a little ‘ up in 
the back,’ to meet such a stern reproach, got 
mad, and called him a ‘ nigger.’ 

‘That is very true,’ replied the other, ‘it is 
my misfortune to be a negro. I can’t help that, 
but I can help selling my timber to make whis- 
key barrels, and J mean to do it.’ 


A VISIT TO RRAZIL. 


Narrative of a recent Visit to Brazil, by John 
Candler and Wilson Burgess; to present an 
address on the Slave Trade and Slavery, is- 
sued by the religious Society of Friends. 

[Continued from page 176.] 

Before leaving the city, our friends attended, 
by invitation, a meeting of the Society friendly 
to the anti-slavery cause, of which the following 
notice is given : ‘ 

“Qn the evening appointed, we repaired to the 
hall in which they usually assemble, and had the 
gratification of meeting there the Viscount Bar- 
bascena, another nobleman, three public function- 


aries, and twenty-eight other gentlemen,—thirty- 


five of usin all. The President of the Society 
delivered an address in Portuguese, sitting: the 
Vice-President read an address in the same lan- 
guage ; and a member of the Committee another 
in French. The Viscount then explained to us 
in English the nature and objects of their Society, 
at the same time bidding us welcome to Brazil. 
From his address, it appeared that the Society 
had been two years and a half in existence, and 
at first consisted of only 21 members, now it 
numbers 215; which is some proof of a growth 
of right feeling ; indeed, such is the altered state 
of public feeling, that they now hold their meet- 
ings with open doors ; five years ago, the Society 
would not have been tolerated. Tits first object 
was to oppose the African slaye-trade; its next, 
to promote the immigration of white laborers, 
and to civilize native Indians ; its final aim is to 
promote the abolition of slavery. We then gave 
tothe assembly a brief history of the present 
state of our West India colonies, showing how 
favorably emancipation had worked there, not- 
withstanding the great outcry to the contrary, 
and explained the manner in which that happy 
and blessed change had been brought about in 
England, through the prevalence of enlightened 
public opinion. Our estimable friend, Leopoldo, 
achief in the custom-house, acted as our inter- 
preter. We left the assembly impressed with the 
conviction that a good work is begun in the land, 
and that Rio Janeiro contains a band of sincere 
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and enlightened men who detest the slave-trade, 
and are resolved, if possible, to keep it sup- 
pressed ; and who, although not taking as we do, 
the high ground that slavery itself is a national 
crime, and should be immediately abolished, are 
convinced of its inexpediency, and are resolved, 
by ameliorating measures, to improve the system, 
and, as they thus hope, ultimately to overthrow 
it.” 

The narrative proceeds : 

“Tn the city of Rio and its suburbs, about one- 
third of the inhabitants are born in slavery, for 
whom, of course, no education is provided ; but 
elementary schools, not very good of their kind, 
are supported by the municipality, and thrown 
open equally to the children of the poor whites 
and of free blacks. Every parish or civil dis- 
trict has its public school; but these not being 
found sufficient for all who desire to be taken in, 
a Society, called the Imperial, under the patron- 
age of the Emperor, has been formed, to extend 
primary instruction to what may be denominated 
the ragged population. Having brought over a 
bountiful stock of school lessons, in Portuguese, 
as a gift from the British and Foreign School 
Society, we added a number of New Testaments 
in the same language, and presented the whole to 
this very useful Society. So acceptable was the 
donation, that the President and two members of 
the Council took pains to meet us at Botafogo, to 
thank us personally, and, through us, their friends 
in England, for the sympathy thus manifested 
towards them in the great and good work; and 
expressed to us, at the same time, a desire to 
maintain a correspondence with England, as to 
the best way of further promoting education in 
Brazil. 

Elementary instruction for the poor is at a low 
ebb throughout the empire ; but good schools are 
not wanting for young people whose parents can 
afford to pay handsomely for their tuition. We 
called at one of these schools, or colleges, as they 
are called, presided over by an Englishman, who 
gave refuge to George Pilkington when he visited 
this country many years since on an anti-slavery 
mission. The act of hospitality thus afforded to 
a fellow-countryman, cost him at that period 
much loss and trouble: his pupils were with- 
drawn, and his prospects became cruelly blighted. 
All is now changed ; a better and a brighter day 
has dawned on Brazil: he is now respected, and 


'sought as a teacher; and can speak his mind 


openly and freely on slavery or any other subject. 
In corroboration of his statement as to the free- 
dom of thought and speech now permitted in the 
land, we can give one significant proof. We 
found a copy of the ‘ Anti-Slavery Monthly Re- 
porter’ on the table of every news-room in each 
of the three great cities—in Rio Janeiro, Bahia, 
and Pernambuco; which shows that open discus- 
sion on the subject of slavery is allowed: and we 
ourselves were never borne down or frowned 
upon, either in the Exchange room or anywhere 
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else. Public opinion is in favor of liberty of 
speech, and of the press. 

Before leaving the capital we were allowed, 
through the appointment of our Ambassador, an 
interview with Sauza Ramos, the present Minis- 
ter of Justice for the Empire, which proved 
highly satisfactory. This gentleman gave us the 
assurance which we had received from other 
quarters, that the Government was resolved to 
extinguish the slave-trade. On our expressing a 
hope that the Brazilian people were also in earn- 
est about its suppression, he replied that the 
people supported the Government, and that the 
traffic, thus condemned both by the rulers and 
the ruled, would never be suffered to revive 
again.” 


From Rio Janeiro, our travellers proceeded by 
sea to Bahia, the second city in the Empire for 
trade and population, where they were hospitably 
entertained without cost or care. An early object 
was to visit the Archbishop of Bahia, the Pri- 
mate of all Brazil. 

“We found him,” says the narrative, “sur- 
rounded by his clergy, at a sort of levee; but as 
soon as he understood that we were strangers 
seeking admission, he desired them all to with- 
draw, and gave us an immediate audience. Most 
of the well educated natives of Brazil, especially 
those who fill offices in church and state, are con- 
versant with the French language, and in this 
language, though sometimes in English, our con- 
versation was usually carried on. We expressed 
to the Archbishop our satisfaction at the noble 
stand he had taken in the Chamber of Deputies 
against the slave-trade. He told us that he felt 
himself allied to every Society, in every land, 
which had for its object the abolition of this 
shameful traffic. He had received and read the 
Address to Sovereigns from the Society of Friends 
(a copy of which we had sent him from Rio,) and 
we might depend on his efforts to promote the 
objects it embraced. He was well pleased, he 
said, that we had paid him a visit, and took leave 
of us courteously.” 


We may form some conception of the critical 


situation of that city from the following state- 
ments : 


“ Out of the 125,000 inhabitants which Bahia 
contains, seven-eighths are said to be blacks, and 
nearly all of these are slaves, principally bozals, 
or newly imported negroes. In such a commu- 
nity, with aslave population so concentrated and 
so superabounding, there cannut, one would sup- 
pose, be much systematic cruelty, or it would 
lead to insurrection. The merehants assured us 
that these city slaves are exceedingly well off ; 
and, except from the circumstance of their toil- 
ing under very heavy loads, which often excited 
our compassion, we should suppose this assertion 
to be true. They appear cheerful and even merry, 
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and form a striking contrast to the preedial slaves, 
who labor on the sugar-plantations, and who are 
in general a dejected race. The enormous pre- 
ponderance of the blacks in Bahia, where they 
find constant employment among the merchants 
and the shipping, has given, at times, great un- 
easiness to those in power. Being mainly of one 
nation, they speak a language of their own, which 
their masters do not understand, and this facili- 
tates secret confederacies whenever they are dis. 
posed to form them. About twenty years since, 
some political party feuds disturbed the free pop- 
ulation : the blacks took advantage of the commo- 
tion, and rose to assert their right to freedom. 
The city was alarmed; the balance was nearly 
poised; and the military forces were but just 
| sufficient to gain an ascendancy. In the conflict, 
400 or 500 blacks lost their lives. A sense of 
inferiority of condition, combined with physical 
strength, is the great uniter of mankind to deeds 
of daring. This feeling, and this latent power, 
are both blended in the black population of 
Bahia, and may, at some future period, introduce 
disorder and dismay. Some of the white in- 
habitants have trembled at the thought of it 
already.” 

The subjoined notice is interesting: 

‘“‘ Attended by our friend, the American Con- 
sul, from whom we received many kind attentions, 

| we paid a visit to one of the Judges of the pro- 

| vince, and his son, who resides with him, and 
who is a representative in the Provincial Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Whilst we were conversing 
with the father,—a man of intelligence and an 
ardent friend of public liberty,—the son, who 
sat near the window, was attentively reading our 
Address, a copy of which we had put into his 
hands. When he had finished it, he came up to 
us and said, in a serious manner, and with appa- 
rent emotion, ‘These are the true principles: 
and before we left he said to the Consul, ‘I will 
make this mission known in the journals.’ The 
reading of this Address had made a deep impres- 
sion on his mind, of which we soon had a full 
proof, as, in a day or two after, a paragraph from 
his own pen appeared in one of the daily news- 
papers of the city, which we here copy. 

“There are now in this city two members of 
the Society of Friends of Great Britain, who 
are come from Rio de Janeiro, and who, during 
their brief stay in the capital, have been collect- 
ing information on all the questions which bear 
on Brazilian slavery. Messrs. John Candler and 
Wilson Burgess have paid their compliments to 
His Imperial Majesty, and have presented to him, 
in the name of the Society which they represent, 
a Memorial, in which are unfolded the bitter 
fruits of slavery, and principles of the purest reli- 
gion and the most eternal truth. These gentle- 
men, who have left their country, their families 
and the comforts of their home, thus to peregri- 
nate, have lifted up a sublime and disinterested 
banner, and certainly deserve the thanks and 
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benedictions of the whole community. Most 
earnestiy do we pray that the seed they scatter 
in their travels on the ground we tread upon, 
may spring up in a day to come, and that, visited 
by the benign breezes of the Gospel, it may grow 
up into flourishing and fruit-bearing trees!” 
“Not only was our visit thus kindly announced | 
and spoken of, but we had the vratific ation to 
find that through the solicitation of our Consul 


at Bahia, the whole Address was published in | 


the daily official journal, which has a wide circu- 
lation in the city and province. We were the 
more anxious to procure the insertion of this 
Christian Address in the newspapers of Bahia, 
inasmuch as that city was the chief seat and em- 
porium of the African slave-trade, which had 
lately flourished here in all its vigor. Every 
possible influence had been used to extend it. 
Young boys and clerks in the warehouses were 
induced to invest all the moneys they could save 
or procure, in these infamous speculations, and 
were thus all interested more or less in the suc- 
cess of the slave-merchant ; they looked out with 
anxiety for the arrival of each successive slaver 
on the coast, and watched, with intense interest, 
the lighting up of the distant bonfires on the 
islands and. along the coast, that signalized to 
them the important fact, 
landed and sold.”’ 


that the slaves were 


(To be continued.) 
SCENERY OF HAYTTI. 

Among the many kind invitations we received 
was one from the Haytian Senator, B. Ardouin, 
to spend a day or two at his country villa on the 
Black Mountain, twenty miles from the city. 
We had often heard of Le Grand Ford—the 
awful abyss—the name by which the spot is de- 
signated on which his house st: ands; and we ac- 
cepted the invitation with much plea isure. 

Rarely does it fall to the lot of a traveller, in 
either hemisphere, to witness the beauty and 
grandeur of natural scenery which met our eye 
in this memorable journey. Rising at three 
o'clock in the morning, we set out accompanied 
by the Senator and three other gentlemen—six 
of us in all—attended by two servants. The 
waning moon had nearly set, but the stars shone 
brightly and lighted our path for many miles, as 
we slowly asce nded the rough road to Petionville. 
As we rose gradually above the plains, grand and 
beautiful prospects disclosed themselves on every 
side : the city of Port-au-Prince with its nume- 


rous shipping lay at our feet ; on our right hand | 


was a chain of lofty hills green and well wooded ; 
and on our left the extensive plain of the Cul de 
Sac, sprinkled with sugar estates and enlivened 
by the habitations of wealthy proprietors. The 
large lakes were conspicuous in the distance, and 
beyond these lay a ridge of mountains that 
stretched eastward as far as the eye could reach. 
Often did we stop to rest and gaze on the won- 
derful scenes around us. 


| numbers and of extraordinary height and 
fulness, decorated the mountain sides and added 
to the interest of the foreground. On reaching 
the top of the Black Mountain, the prospect was 
magnificent. We were now standing on an em- 
inence six thousand feet above the plain, just at 
| the point where in tropical regions the fir and 
the pine begin to be luxuriant, a forest of which 
| abounding in trees eighty and a hundred feet in 
height was spread out before us, through which, 
or on its borders, we rode for several miles. At 
particular passes or bends of the hills we caught 
new objects of wonder. From one spot we traced 
the lofty chain of the La Selle Mountains, rising 
abruptly to a further height of twelve or fifteen 
hundred feet above our heads; from another the 
island of Gonave, far away in the ocean; from a 
third the plain of Jacmel extending from the foot 
of the mountain to the sea; and from a fourth, 
the hilly country about St. Mark and Gonaives, 
nearly a hundred miles distant by the common 
road, and which it would have taken us a three 
days journey on horseback to reach! The laugh- 
ing woodpecker was running with agility up the 
tall trees in search of inse cts; and a bird called 
the Musician, known only in these regions and 
rarely seen, gave out-its fine soft notes, like a 
flute, from the depth of the woods. 

We rode slowly along, enjoying the sights and 
sounds of nature so new and surprising to us, till 
we came to Fourcy, the hospitable habitation of 
our friend the Senator. For the last three miles 
of this interesting route, we had come down a 
gradual descent. The villa of the plantation 
stands on a neck of table land about 5400 feet 
above the sea, and is one of the finest spots im- 
aginable : here we dismounted and found a social 
domestic party for the day. Fourcy is a coffee 
plantation worked on shares ; and it was delight- 
ful to see the hearty good,will manifested by “the 
laborers to their beloved proprietor, who comes 
but seldom to visit them, owing to the toil of the 
ascent and the numerous state avocations that 
| detain him in the city. A number of them 

clustered round us to take charge of the horses, 
and to perform the work of the house during our 
stay ; a superb second breakfast was prepared for 
us at noon; after which, we traversed the nume- 
rous by-paths that lead down the sides of the 
mountains to the dells and ravines below, and 
| luxuriated, if we may so speak, in the wonders of 
| creation. The exclamation of Wordsworth’s Wan- 
derer in his address to the author of Nature, 
rushed to my recollection. 
‘¢ The mind that may forget thee in the crowd, 

Cannot forget thee here, where thou hast built 

For thy own glory in the wilderness.”’ 

The mountains of La Selle, which overlook 
Jacmel and the sea, were at a distance of six 
leagues from us, and between them and the spot 
where we stood were pfofound depths, (des 
Grands Fond,) some of them awfully rugged and 
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pine; valleys ran between different ridges of the 
ills, in which were sprinkled numerous small 
properties, neatly fenced, where the owners re- 
side and cultivate provisions and coffee. The 
plantain, the banana, and the graceful Indian 
corn, are the produets of the region. ‘The bean- 
tiful Fuchsia, cultivated as a green house plant 
in some parts of England, is here a parasite, 
which clings to the stems of slender trees, and 
hangs down its crimson blossoms in rich profu- 
sion; others of our elegant and tender garden 
plants grow wild bythe road side. The Baytree 
and the Ivy, so common in cold countries, mix 
with the forest trees peculiar to a tropical lati- 
tude: the standard peach flourishes and yields 
good fruit; the apple thrives, and blackberries 
of a large size abound: here, in short, the pro- 
ducts of the old amd the new world blend to- 
gether in strange luxuriance, and exhibit a ve- 
getation remarkable ia appearance and extraordi- 
nary for its richness and beauty. The thermo- 
meter ranged in the day time from 60° to 64° of 
Fahrenheit, and the evening and early morning 
were so chilly as to render a cloak or some other 
warm clothing necessary. The dinner table was 
abundantly supplied with soup, fish, fowl, ragouts, 
and roasted meat; muterous fine vegetables, 
tarts, creams, and confeétionary and a rich des- 
sert ; coffee concluded the day. Our hospitable 


host showed the kindest attention to his guests, 
such attentions as genuine courtesy dictates, and 


true politeness knows how to apply ; and enter- 
tained and instructed us by conversation of no 
common order.—J. Candler’s notices of Hayti. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreren IntELLiGerce.—The U. 8. Mail Steam- 
ship Atlantic, from Liverpool on the 16th arrived 
at New York on the 29th ult. 

By this mail more réliable accounts have been 
received of the commencement of hostilities be- 
tween the Russian and Turkish armies. It ap- 
pears that the date formerly given was incorrect, 
and that the first battle began on the night of the 
ist ult. and continued 28 Bours, and that the vic- 
tory by the Turks was more complete than w 
represented in our former accdunts. The Russi 
outposts nearest the river were Poles, who not only 
failed to give notice of the approach of the Turks 
but even assisted them inthe work of death. 

The only authentic account of any defeat having 
been sustained by the Turks is that their force of 
2000 men has been obliged to evacuate the island 
in front of the strong Riiésian position of Giurgero. 

It is reported that several Russian forts in Georgia 
and the Caucasus have been captured by theTurks. 

Disaffection has broken out among the Poles in 
the Russian ranks, four of whom had been sum- 
marily shot at Bucharest. 

The national defence of Servia goes on with 
great activity. Distriet Inspectors go from village 
to village to see that every man is armed. 

The Sultan, in hie speech before the Grand 
Council of Justice, declared that in the spring he 
will place himself at the head of his troops and 
conduct, in person, the military operations against 
Russia. 
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A rumor prevails that Russia has formed an alli- 
ance with Dost Mahomed for the purpose of stir. 
ring up hostilities in India. Letters from Cabul 
state that a Russian army has advanced within ten 
marches of Oo; , the capital of Kheva, and 
that the Khan oft va and the King ot Bokhara 
have taken the field to resist it. 

The report that Sehamy] had cut off 20,000 Rus. 
sians in the Caucasus, is confirmed. 

The position which Austria will take in the af. 
fairs of the East is yet undefined. 

Prussid@ reserves to herself full liberty of action. 

What course will be taken by France and Eng- 
land is not yet known. 

Cuina.—Intelligence has been received of the 
capture of Shanghai by the insurgents on the 7th 
of the 9th month last. 

The imperial garrison was surprised by a band 
of the insurgents, who gained possession of the 
city with little resistanee. 

‘ighting continued at Amoy, the imperialists 
making strong efforts to retake the city. There 
was a report that, Pekin had been captured, but it 
has not been confirmed. The late accounts of the 
progress of the rebellion are contradictory, but it 
— certain that the insurgents have possession 
of Keang-ping and other towns one hundred miles 
north of the Yellow river. 

Catirorn1a.—The steamship Illinois, from As- 

inwall, arrived at New York on the 29th ult. 

ost of her news had been anticipated by the 
United States. The fillibustering expedition by the 
Caroline to the Mexican State of Sonora had suc- 
ceeded in evading the U. 8. officers and had set 
sail. She was supposed to be well provided with 
all the arms and ammunition necessary for the ac- 
complishment of the designs of the party on board. 
From Oregon the accounts are discouraging. Ag- 
riculture was very backward, and the hatred cher- 
ished against the Indians by many of the settlers 
renders futile all efforts to preserve peace with 
them. 

From the Isthmus we ——_ that the Railroad is 

rogressing. Passengers leaving New York on 
the 5th inst will te ieneperied ‘in the cars from 
Aspinwall to Mee oe time the bridge 
across the river at will also be com- 
pleted. 

Mexico.—Advices from the city of Mexico to 
the 17th ult. have been received stating that letters 
received there from Tepic dated 11th month 12th, 
inform that 200 armed men from San Francisco 
had just landéd from the brig Caroline, at the port 
of La Paz, Lower California, had taken possession 
of the town, im ed the Commanding Gene- 
ral, and declared Lower California independent. 

They have a with two stars, supposed to 
represent Lower ia and Sonora. The news 
created great ex at Mexico. It is thought 
that Santa Anna advantage of this excite- 
ment to have hi proclaimed Emperor. 

ntieth Anniversary of the 

Society was held in this 

city on the 3d, 4th, Sth insts. A number of 

istingui ad of the cause from New 
Were present. 

Congress con St Washington on the 5th 
inst., when 43 were in attendance. Linn 
Boyd was chosen speaker. 

The President’s message has been delivered. It 
is a document of moderate length, occupying not 
quite five columns in one of our daily papers. 
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